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ABSTRACT 

Symposium participants gathered to discuss how to move online 
learning beyond being "as good as" traditional education. Participants were 
asked to analyze their assumptions about distributed learning, identify the 
strengths of each type of distributed learning discussed, and explore what 
needs to be done to improve online education. This paper groups participant 
responses and information from case studies (not published here) at 
institutions that are either groundbreakers or pacesetters in online learning 
into the major challenges facing distance and higher education as a whole: 

(1)' individualization of distance education; (2) improving quality; (3) 
increasing access; (4) reducing the costs of teaching and learning; and (5) 
sustaining innovation. Examples from the practice of the case study 
institutions illustrate distance education applications .♦( SLD) 
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Preface 



During the early 1990s, many of those 
interested in the impact of information 
technology liked to talk about “paradigm 
shifts.” Despite its attainment of cliche 
status, the concept of a paradigm shift is 
a powerful one. Most who were once 
skeptical of the impact of the Internet 
on the ways we do business in all facets 
of society now recognize that our para- 
digms are, in fact, shifting. 

The word paradigm comes from the 
Greek word paradeigma, meaning “mod- 
el” or “pattern.” A paradigm represents 
a way of looking at the world, a shared 
set of assumptions that enable us to 
understand or predict behavior. Para- 
digms have a powerful influence on 
individuals and on society because our 
view of the world is determined by our 
set of assumptions about it. To put it 
another way, our vision is often affected 
by what we believe about the world; our 
beliefs often determine the information 
that we “see.” 

Extending this concept to technology, 
a paradigm effect may prevent people 
from seeing what is happening around 
them and from realizing the potential in 
a new application of technology. As Jim 
Wetherbe, Bobby G. Stevenson Chair in 
Information Technology at Texas Tech, 
puts it, “The biggest obstacle to innova- 
tion is thinking it can be done the old 
way.” Familiar examples of how, in 
Wetherbe’s words, “technique lags 
behind technology” come to mind: 

• Faced with the invention of the 
telegraph, the Pony Express initially 
responded by buying faster horses. 
When that failed, the organization 



tried to hire better riders. It did not 
realize that the world had changed, 
and the Pony Express went out of 
business. 

• Shot from a single fixed position 
while actors paraded in front of the 
camera, early motion pictures were 
essentially stage plays on film. In 
1903 The Great Train Robbery 
introduced narrative storytelling 
to films along with parallel action. 
Filmmakers intercut two or more 
stories taking place at the same 
time shot from different camera 
positions and distances, and an 
entirely new art form was born. 

• The first ATM was located inside a 
bank and was available only during 
banking hours. Bankers viewed this 
technological innovation as an 
automated teller. Real innovation 
did not occur until ATMs were 
placed outside banks and in malls, 
grocery stores, and airports, avail- 
able twenty-four hours a day. 

As we enter the new millennium, 
colleges and universities are offering 
thousands of online courses and, in 
the process, are ostensibly altering 
centuries-old methods of teaching and 
learning. Some would argue that this 
represents a paradigm shift. But does it? 

There is no question that the higher 
education community has moved well 
beyond the time-and-place-specific 
campus paradigm of the 1980s and early 
1990s, when discussions of IT applica- 
tions consisted primarily of wiring the 
classroom or wiring the campus. Most 
of those engaged in online learning 



programs promote the benefits of 24/7 
access to courses and degree programs. 
Because they may not need to go to 
campus as frequently or at all, students 
also value the flexibility offered by online 
programs. A lot has changed. 

At the same time, a lot has not changed. 
The vast majority of online courses are 
organized in much the same manner as 
are their campus counterparts: devel- 
oped by individual faculty members, 
with some support from the IT staff, and 
offered within a semester or quarter 
framework. Most follow traditional 
academic practices (“Here’s the syllabus, 
go off and read or do research, come 
back and discuss.”), and most are 
evaluated using traditional student- 
satisfaction methods. This is hardly 
surprising, since most online courses 
are offered by traditional institutions of 
higher education. To return to our para- 
digm discussion, a paradigm provides 
boundaries for behavior, guidelines for 
action, and rules for success. All para- 
digms give practitioners a worldview 
that enables them to solve specific prob- 
lems. The higher education paradigm, 
honed and perfected for hundreds of 
years, has served us well. 

Leaders of the old paradigm community 
have a tremendous amount of time and 
energy invested in using the old rules. 
Consequently, they are often resistant 
to change and less likely to look for 
creative, innovative approaches to new 
opportunities. In much the same way 
that Thomas Kuhn (who first called our 
attention to the idea of paradigm shifts) 
observed scientists trying to “save the 
theory,” so too do defenders of the old 
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paradigm focus their efforts on old solu- 
tions to new problems. 

The problem with applying old solutions 
to new problems in the world of online 
learning is that these applications tend 
to produce results that are “as good as” 
what we have done before — what is 
often referred to as the “no significant 
difference” phenomenon. Thomas L. 
Russell’s compendium of more than 355 
comparative research studies suggests 
that students in technology-based 
(typically, distance learning) courses 
learn as well as their on-campus, face- 
to-face counterparts (http://teleeduca- 
tion.nb.ca/nosignificantdifference/). 
These studies have typically been used 
by distance educators to defend the 
quality of their courses and programs 
against the once-predominant view that 
learning takes place only in a physical 
classroom. What we need now, however, 
are new approaches that go beyond 
producing no significant difference. 

On December 8-9, 2000, in Phoenix, 
Arizona, we gathered a group of faculty 
and administrators — those who were 
already “moving the ATMs outside the 
bank,” so to speak — to consider the 
question of how to move online learning 
beyond being “as good as” traditional 
education. Before our meeting in 
Phoenix, we asked participants to think 
about how information technology 
can be used specifically to address the 
major challenges of higher education: 
improving quality, increasing access, 
and reducing costs. This paper, like the 
symposium discussion, is organized as 
a response to those objectives. 

As we began our discussion in Phoenix, 
we asked symposium participants to do 
three things. The first was to analyze 
their assumptions about distributed 
learning. For example, although it is 
generally acknowledged that the more- 



effective online learning environments 
are learner-centered, there is much 
controversy and disagreement about 
what “learner-centered” means. 
Advocates of “community” may demand 
residencies or synchronous online 
sessions, sincerely believing that such 
activities are learner-centered. Others 
view asynchronous learning environ- 
ments as a keystone of learner-centered- 
ness because such environments offer 
students greater flexibility. Is asynchro- 
nous communication de rigueur if one 
is learner-centered, or is synchronous 
exchange an important part of the learn- 
ing experience? All too frequently, even 
innovative institutions fall back on a 
one-size- fits-all approach (“All of our 
student must do . . .”), forgetting that 
students are different and have different 
needs. What do we really mean by being 
learner-centered? 

The second thing we asked the sympo- 
sium participants to do was to step out 
of their paradigms and identify the 
strengths of each of the distributed 
learning approaches that we discussed 
at the symposium — especially in regard 
to particular kinds of students or 
particular academic topics — rather than 
advocating for one approach versus 
another. Are there some general princi- 
ples that distinguish more innovative 
approaches? 

Third, we asked the participants to 
explore what needs to be done to 
improve online education. Rather than 
comparing online learning with tradi- 
tional higher education, how can we 
identify new models and talk about what 
is better rather than what is “as good 
as”? What are the important variables 
that create a rich online learning experi- 
ence, one that makes real improvements 
in academic practice? How can each of 
us learn from others’ approaches and 




borrow aspects that can be integrated 
into our own learning environments? 

A few words about terminology are in 
order. Throughout this paper, the terms 
distance learning, distance education , 
distributed learning, and online learning 
are used more or less interchangeably. 

At times, the use of distance learning 
seems appropriate because the issues 
under discussion most frequently 
concern off-campus (distance) versus 
on-campus learning. At other times, 
particularly when describing the new 
higher education environment, the 
phrase distributed learning more clearly 
expresses the changing nature (and the 
blending) of all forms of higher educa- 
tion. In any event, the reader should 
not draw unwarranted conclusions from 
a particular usage. 

There is a saying among aficionados of 
Thoroughbred racing: “It’s not how fast 
you run; it’s how you run fast.” Our goal 
in this paper is to show that it’s not pro- 
viding student services online; it’s how 
you provide student services online. It’s 
the difference between online office 
hours and Rio Salado College’s “Beep a 
Tutor” idea: immediate on-demand help 
for students having learning problems. 
It’s the difference between a campus 
bookstore that mails books to distance 
learners and a professor who provides 
a one-click link on a course Web site to 
a particular Amazon.com page so that 
students can order the required book. 

As you read this paper, we urge you to 
ask yourselves whether you are taking 
advantage of the capabilities of infor- 
mation technology in general and the 
Internet in particular as you design 
online learning environments or 
whether you are simply migrating your 
on-ground approaches online. Only by 
doing the former will we move beyond 
“no significant difference.” 
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I. Individualization: The Key to Innovation 



One can think of distributed learning programs as existing on 
a continuum from rather traditional, teacher-led distance 
learning programs on the one end (e.g., faculty teaching via 
television, faculty putting their courses on the Web, faculty 
leading computer-conference-based seminars) to more innova- 
tive, learner-centered programs that rely on a combination 
of high-quality, interactive learningware, asynchronous and 
synchronous conversations, and individualized mentoring on 
the other end. The former programs follow traditional sched- 
ules and structures (e.g., semesters, group meetings), may be 
delivered to fixed sites or involve residency requirements, and 
tend to be developed primarily by individual faculty members 
with appropriate IT support. The latter are modularized and 
self-paced, may include group experiences as appropriate and 
desirable, are delivered anywhere (sites, homes, and work- 
places), diagnose students’ skill and knowledge level as they 
begin their programs of study, award credit for learning 
acquired outside formal educational structures to enable 
students to move more quickly through their programs, and 
are developed by teams of faculty, instructional designers, 
learning theorists, and IT staff, sometimes in partnership with 
commercial providers. 

An example of a well-regarded traditional online program is 
the Master of Science degree in Library and Information Science 
(LEEP3) at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign (see 
page 6). Courses and programs on the teacher-led end of the 
spectrum emulate face-to-face pedagogies and organizational 
frameworks, striving to make their quality equivalent to that of 
on-campus offerings. Programs such as LEEP3 do a fine job 
of replicating high-quality campus experiences. But do they go 
as far as they might in making significant improvements in the 
cost, the quality, or the access dimensions of student learning? 
Do they take full advantage of the inherent strengths of the 
Internet, which enables greater flexibility, convenience, and 
personalization? 

A fundamental premise of this paper is that as long as we 
continue to replicate traditional approaches online — and 
continue to treat all students as if they were the same — we will 
once again find the “no significant difference” phenomenon 
vis-k-vis quality, and we will make only a negligible dent in the 



access problem rather than taking full advantage of the net- 
worked environment. And because these approaches bolt on 
technology to traditional teaching approaches, they will fail to 
reduce costs and, indeed, will frequently increase overall cost. 

Despite the fact that the higher education community tends 
to treat quality, access, and cost as three separate and distinct 
issues, they are very much intertwined. It is now widely recog- 
nized, for example, that higher education’s historical approach 
to increasing quality — adding more faculty, more facilities, 
more resources — has simultaneously increased costs. We also 
know that access will be directly affected if the cost of higher 
education to students continues to rise. So too does a one-size- 
fits-all definition of academic quality limit access for students 
who bring diverse preparation, abilities, and interests to each 
learning experience. Conversely, because these three issues are 
so inextricably linked, there may be ways to address all of them 
simultaneously by using information technology. This paper 
gives example after example of how a particular approach to 
improving quality can also reduce costs while increasing access. 
Even though the issues of quality, access, and cost are 
addressed in separate sections below, the interrelationships 
among them will become apparent. 

As we think about how to design more effective online learning 
environments, one thing is clear. We need to treat students as 
individuals rather than as homogenous groups. Rather than 
maintaining a fixed view of what all students want or what all 
students need, we need to be flexible and create environments 
that enable greater choice for students. Participants know from 
their own experience that students differ, for example, in the 
amount of interaction that they require with faculty, staff, 
or one another. At the British Open University, for example, 
approximately one-third of the students never interact with 
other people but pursue their studies independently. New 
York’s Excelsior College reports that 20 percent of its students 
take up to 80 percent of staff time, indicating a strong need for 
human interaction, in contrast to the 80 percent of students 
requiring very little interaction. 

A number of institutions, like the University of Central Florida, 
are trying to understand possible relationships between 
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University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign 

Master of Science Degree: 
LEEP3 



LEIGH S. ESTA BROOK, DEAN . 

LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE. : 

http://aiexia.lis.uiuc.edu/gslis/degrees/leep.html 



Now in its fifth year, LEEP3 is a site-independent, distance edu- 
cation scheduling option for the Master of Science degree of- 
fered by the Graduate School of Library and Information Sci- 
ence (GSLIS) at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
(UIUC). All LEEP3 students must meet the same standards for 
admission and satisfy the same degree requirements as on-cam- 
pus students. To date, 110 students have graduated, representing 
forty states and seven countries. The retention rate exceeds 95 
percent. Most students enroll in two courses per semester. Stu- 
dents range in age from their early twenties to late fifties. 

Students begin the program with a twelve-day stay on campus in 
the summer, during which they complete a half-unit required 
course ("Libraries, Information & Society") and a noncredit 
technology workshop, while developing a sense of community. 
Thereafter, each course in which they enroll includes one on- 
campus session. Since the courses emphasize group work and 
projects, it is important that students have built relationships 
that enable them to work effectively together electronically. 
Courses may have up to two hours per week of synchronous inter- 
action at a regularly scheduled time, with the rest of the commu- 
nication accomplished asynchronously. 

All full-time GSLIS faculty teach in LEEP3 on a regular basis. 
They are given released time to prepare their courses for delivery 
via LEEP3 as well as a reduced course load the first semester 
they teach in LEEP3. On-campus faculty receive extraordinary 
support because we are committed to keeping their research ef- 
forts uncompromised. LEEP3 courses have been taught by sev- 
enteen GSLIS faculty and twenty-four adjuncts (from a variety 
of professional positions and geographic locations). 

Technologies currently in use support the following activities: 
asynchronous discussions; live-session interactivity (e.g., class 
presentations by faculty, students, and guest lecturers; group 
Web browsing; text chatting; desktop sharing; breakout rooms 
for small group discussions); archives of live sessions (including 
all class components— audio, images, text— with events synchro- 
nized for seamless playback); collaborative document creation 
and editing (create, edit, and share documents online without 
leaving one's Web browser). Students in our program are learn- 
ing about uses of technology in ways we cannot teach by tradi- 
tional instruction. They are learning to work on virtual teams, 
they are learning about the effects of technology on individuals 
and organizations, and they are learning to work independently 
with technological problems. They build an understanding of the 



sociotechnical dimensions of work, when technology moves from 
being an object of study to an embedded pedagogy. 

Various approaches are used to make LEEP3 students feel more 
connected with events on campus. Special on-campus lectures 
are recorded and made available using Real Audio through the 
LEEP3 Web pages. Live sessions with the dean are scheduled 
once a semester to discuss students' experiences with the pro- 
gram. Students have an opportunity to learn about different ca- 
reer options through live sessions, interacting with professionals 
with varied careers. 

The goal of the LEEP3 program is to create a significant differ- 
ence in the way students participate in a rapidly changing profes- 
sion. Librarians must entirely change the notion of who they are. 
One important way of helping them do that is to create a com- 
munity of practice— that is, practice in the new environment. 
Many of these students work in old-fashioned library positions. If 
left alone to work more independently, they would not have the 
opportunity to develop a network of new library and information 
science professionals. Consequently, we believe that some face- 
to-face components are essential to a student's retention, suc- 
cess, and sense of professional community. 

Even with the requirement for on-campus visits, the program has 
strong demand from around the world and from U.S. locations, 
like Alaska, that do not have easy access to library and informa- 
tion science instruction. At the same time, UIUC acknowledges 
the limitations of the approach, since the on-campus components 
create additional costs and logistical problems for students. A 
second limitation is the requirement for stable Internet access 
that supports synchronous activities. Students from South Amer- 
ica and the rural United States have had difficulties and, in some 
cases, have been unable to continue in the program. 
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students’ learning styles and online course development and 
delivery as well as the implications of that understanding for 
how we design online learning environments (see page 8). In 
a recent paper, UCF researchers summarized a number of 
studies that have examined the learning styles of students who 
enroll in distance education courses: 

• Boverie, Nagel, McGee, and Garcia ( 1997) incorporate the 
Kolb Learning Style Inventory (1998) into their study of 
learning styles, emotional intelligence, social presence and 
their relationship to satisfaction with distance education. 
They conclude that only social preference exists as a signif- 
icant predictor of course satisfaction. 

• Tyler and Baylen ( 1998) use the Learning Styles Exercise 
developed by Kiersey and Bates (1978), finding the 
majority of their Web-based students are extroverted 
and judging, contrasting strongly with the instructor’s 
preference for introversion and perceiving. They speculate 
that differing perceptions of courses may be explained 

by contrasts (and potential conflicts) in learning styles 
between the instructor and students. 

• James and Gardner (1995) propose that learning styles 
are cast within a perceptual, cognitive, and affective 
framework, and suggest instructional design components 
for distance education that conform to learner needs 
within those three components. 

• Verduin and Clark (1991) argue that attention to the 
mpde of learning preferred by students is important to the 
instructor who is designing distance learning experiences. 
They cite that Canfield (1983) developed a learning style 
model and instrument that bears relevance to online 
learning, and suggest that maturity has relevance in 
learning style considerations. 

• Ross and Schultz (1999) make recommendations for the 
interaction of online learning and learning styles relying 
on the theories of Dunn and Dunn (1978) and Gregoric 
(1982). They make specific suggestions for teaching and 
learning activities that conform to learning preferences 
of students. 1 

One implication of this research is that we need to think more 
creatively about how to develop course designs that respond to 
a greater variety of learning styles rather than concluding that 
online learning is more suitable for one type of student than 
another. The University of Central Florida has determined, for 
example, that the passive-independent Long type is more at risk 
in UCF’s online courses than are other types of students. 



Because certain types of students respond more positively to 
today’s versions of online courses, some institutions have 
thought about counseling students who may not be successful 
not to take online courses. Instead, we need to be more 
thoughtful about course design so that we include structures 
and activities that work well with diverse types of students. 
Taking this approach rather than limiting enrollment in online 
courses for some students requires real change, since it requires 
us both to understand our students as individuals and to offer 
many more learning options within each course. 

This paper is structured around a series of case studies 
presented by symposium participants. Some of these cases deal 
with courses, others with degree programs, and still others with 
institutions. At the symposium, participants described how 
their courses, degree programs, or institutions are trying to 
move beyond the “no significant difference” phenomenon by 
breaking away from the one-size-fits-all approach of traditional 
environments, whether on campus or online. We call these 
paradigm shifters the new providers. 

All of the cases address increasing quality, improving access, 
and reducing costs to one degree or another, some more so 
than others. Each was selected because its approach to online 
learning is in some way differentiated from the instructor-led, 
semester-bound “traditional” approach that is predominant in 
higher education today. As a whole, they are characterized by 
such things as flexible enrollment options for students; person- 
alized, on-demand, 24/7 student services; innovative curricular 
design that includes a focus on applied or problem-based learn- 
ing taught by practicing professionals; and learner assessment 
that is integrated throughout the curriculum by diagnosing 
students’ knowledge and skill levels as they begin their 
programs of study and by responding accordingly. 

Among the new providers, we distinguish between the ground- 
breakers, or those who have been leaders in breaking away 
from traditional approaches in many respects, and the new 
pacesetters, or those who have moved further along the 
continuum toward greater individualization for students. 

No institution, program, or course described in the case studies 
has moved as fully along that continuum as is possible — and 
some have done more in one arena than another — but each 
illustrates a way to think about moving beyond the “no signifi- 
cant difference” phenomenon as we gain greater experience 
and knowledge about the intersection of online learning and 
the individual needs and interests of our students. 
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